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Literature 
‘Scotland and the Scots” 

IN A NATIONALITY so complex as ours it is always an 
engaging study to try to ascertain what influence a certain 
strain of foreign immigration has exerted upon our civiliza- 
tion, polity, and manners. Such studies, indeed, had they 
been undertaken in time, would have thrown invaluable 
light upon the rise as well as the decline and fall of nations 
like the Romans, and the Spaniards; we should have known 
how the many-sided French nation-mosaic was put togeth- 
er; how the Tartar streak striated and ran riot through the 
Russian nation-complex; what varied harmonies or discords 
of blood and genius, of animum and calum, gave rise to the 
dual organism of Austria-Hungary. Much has been irrev- 
ocably lost in this direction; much is now fortunately be- 
ing done to retrieve the past. While ‘Scotland and the 
Scots’ is not a book intentionally designed to further his- 
toric investigation of this sort, it incidentally aids much in 
showing what contributions Scotch blood and Scotch genius 
have made to the world’s fund of enterprise and intelli- 
gence; where the minor Scotlands of to-day are to be found; 
what communities apart from the parent land are still 
markedly Scotch; and what forms Scotch institutions have 
taken in exile. Mr. Ross's book abounds in curious and 
interesting information on all these and many more topics, 
including Scottish characteristics, anniversaries, holidays, 
superstitions, and sports. ‘ 

‘There are two particularly instructive chapters on ‘The 
Scot in America’ and ‘ Scot Abroad,’ from which we gather 
how penetrating, not to say pervasive, the Scotchman has 
been from the time he began to wander at all. The early 
history of our States is full of Scotch governors and gener- 
als and members of Congress. New Yorkers need not be 
reminded of the part played in their history by the Lenoxes, 
Alexanders, Morrises, Hamiltons, Barclays, Ramsays, and 
Livingstones. A Scotchman was one of the founders of 
Columbia College. The history of Virginia is dotted with 
Scotch names and titles: an Erskine was Washington’s 
chief engineer; many of the Presidents, including Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Grant, Hayes, and 
Arthur, had Scotch blood in their veins; and the generals 
and sea commanders number Paul Jones, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, Scott, Montgomery, Morgan, Knox, etc., in their 
list. Many Scotchmen are found as presidents or profes- 
sors in colleges: Princeton College alone numbers five or 
six Presidents of that nationality; the first President and 
founder of William and Mary College was a Scotchman; the 
New York pulpits to-day are full of eminent Scotchmen; 
and the millionaires of that face abound. Robert Dale 
Owen, Wilson (of ornithology fame), Principal Grant, Sir 
Daniel Wilson, and jurists and writers innumerable keep 
alive ‘Auld Coila’ in the western hemisphere, not to speak 
of its influence in contemporary journalism. There may be 
mentioned the founder of the Hera/d, the presént editor of 
the Tribune, one of the editors of Harper's Weekly, the 
Swintons, McClures, Weeds, and so on. . 


* Scotland and the Scots. By Peter Ross. $x. New York: Scoftish-American 
Office. 
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Abroad the Scot has been no less prolific and pervasive. 
Scotch royal blood throbs in many of the dynasties of the 
continent, the heir of the Stuarts being the Princess Louis — 
of Bavaria. The Empress Eugénie is a descendant of the — 
Kirkpatricks. Petérthe Great was greatly aided by Sco! 
men in his task of creating the Russian navy. France 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries was full of noble ~ 
families descended*from the Scots Guards of Charles VII. 
The Grants, Napiers, Dalhousies, Campbells, Mills, are in- 
separably connected with the history of India; while the 
Moffats and Livingstones are as inseparably linked with 
Africa. In such interesting lines does Mr. Ross trace out 
the radiations of Caledonian influence, enlarging his articles 
as they were (in part) originally contributed to Zhe Cana- 
dian-American of Chicago and Zhe Scottish-American of 
New York, and adding facts and figures in abundance to 
prove his thesis. Everywhere the Scotch have added valua- 
ble elements to society, the arts, literature, and’ religion. 
Now if some one will treat the Welsh and the Irish ele- 
ments of our civilization as fully and patriotically, the his- 
torian of the future at least will not have to fall back upon 
fables like Livy’s or poems like that of ‘ El Cid,’ for his 
historical perspectives. 





A New Version of Omar Khayyam * 

Mr. GaRNeER’s task has doubtless been a labor of lde 
and will not prove a thankless one, we trust. Accuracy 
of translation is what he has aimed at, he tells us; but the 
truth is, that for English-speaking people there can be but 
one version of Omar Khayyam. Whatever freedom Fitz- 
gerald may have allowed himself with the text, he was so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit’ of the original, that he 
seems to have added to, rather than taken away anything 
from it. Nevertheless, for our part, we are very grateful to 
Mr. Garner, and have found his book extremely interesting. 
Against 101 stanzas of Mr. Fitzgerald, he givesus 142. The 
verses cannot always be identified, but the following may be 
easily compared : 

(GARNER.) V. 
The Violets that by this River 
grow 
Spring from: some Lip here 


(FITZGERALD.) XX. 
And this reviving Herb whose 
tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which 


buried long ago,— we lean,— 
And tread thou lightly on this Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who 
Tender Green ; knows 


Who sleepeth here so still, thou From what once lovely 
ne’er wilt know. it springs unseen ! 
And again three verses of Garner seem to be rendered by 

one of Fitzgerald’s : 


Lip 


(GARNER.) VII. 
Mid Joyful Dances and with Wine and Song, 
Upon this Mossy Bank, the whole Day long, 
I ask for nothing more,—to think of Hell, 
Or e’en of Heaven would be, methinks, a Wrong. 


VIII. 
A Flask of Wine, a Loaf of Bread, 
To every Care and Worldly Sorrow dead, 
I covet not when thou, oh Love, art near 
The Jeweled Crown upon the Sultan’s Head. 


XX. 
Yes, Loved One, when the Laughing Spring is blowing, 
With Thee beside me and the Cup o’erflowing, 
I pass the day upon this waving Meadow, 
And dream the while, no thought on Heaven bestowing.. 
XII, (FITZGERALD.) 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


This would be interesting and valuable, if only to show the- 
construction of Fitzgerald’s verse. But still more to be 


* The Strophes of Omar Khayy4m. Translated from the Persian by John Leslie= 
Garn kidmore Co. 
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prized are such highly characteristic stanzas as these, well 
‘worthy to be added to the immortal poem: 


IV. (GARNER). VIL. 
‘Oh Thou hast made us slaves to In Earth’s dark Bosom myriads 
Passion’s Sway, of the Best 


Although our Master we must That She has known, disheart- 


ne'er obey ;— ened in their Quest : 

But tell me this, how can we tip For Truth, are sleeping, while 
the Jar, the ‘Waste of Naught 

And still not let its contents run Is thronged with Those to come, 
away ? and Those at rest, 

V. XIX. 

”*Twas Allah who engraved upon © With Tales of future pains men 

my Clay threaten me, 
- The Laws I was thereafter to They say there is a Hell in store 

obey, for Thee ;— 

And will He cast me intoRaging Love, if there is a Hell for all 
Fire like us, 

Because my Actions answer to Their Heaven as empty as my 
His Sway ? Palm will be. 


We should like to quote at still greater length, but let us 
rather recommend the book, which deserves attention and 
study. We regret the interpolation of modern authors be- 
tween the strophes. Such names as Gautier and Bourget 
are especially jarring. 





Millionaires in America and England * 

Prop.x who ‘ dearly love a millionaire’ can plunge reck- 
lessly into this diverting topic in the pages of M. de Varigny, 
who, following the footsteps of Croffut’s ‘The Vanderbilts,’ 
Reeves’s ‘ The Rothschilds,’ and the anonymous ‘ Fortunes 
Made in Business,’ has made a. very interesting com- 
pilation of the history of the modern Croesuses and Lu- 
culluses who thrive in London and New York—the Napo- 
leons and Neys of finance who figure ‘on Change.’ Repre- 
sentative men are picked out in each country—England and 
the United States,—and their wealth is traced to its Mis- 
sissippi-like fountain-head; usually a small lakelet or an 
empty pocket. Such men must by the author’s classification 
possess at least a million sterling, or they cannot be ac- 
counted millionaires. Under this head an apostolic twelve 
are selected (the richest in the world), seven of whom turn 
out to be Americans—Gould, Mackay, C. Vanderbilt, J. P. 
Jones, Astor, Stewart, and J. G. Bennett. The other five 
include three English Dukes (Westminster, Sutherland, and 
Northumberland), one Marquis (Bute), and a Rothschild. 
Besides these especially wealthy men, who far exceed the 
minimum, England has in her Book of Gold two hun- 
dred names opposite to which the legend * Possessors of 
1,000,000/.’ may be written ; the. United States 100; Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary together roo ; France 75 ; Rus- 
sia and the Indies 50 each ; and all the rest of the world 
125—in all, 7oo happy (?) possessors of the cherished 
amount. Whence started this Pactolian stream? M. de 
Varigny follows it out geographically, as it were, from its 
source. Entertaining explorations are made into the family 
history of the Girards, Phippses, Brasseys Bessemers, and 
Basses ; the Josiah Masons and Quaker millionaires are not 
neglected ; and the fortune of the Gladstones is ventilated, 
being found to have been based largely on trade with the 

Southern States and on large ownership of West Indian 
slaves and plantations. 

Among these ‘men of gold’ the author classes the Han- 
overian dynasty, and tells us what ‘Madame Kielmansegge 
and her golden leg’ have cost England since the Georges 
smoked pipes and drank Rhine wine in merry Albion. This 
amounts to the snug little sum of fourmilliards and two hun- 
dred millions of francs ; in exchange for which—en revanche, 

~ in the author's phraseology,—the dynasty has given England 
174 years of settled government, without a revolution. He 
counts up what Queen Victoria, her six aunts, four uncles, 
four sons, five daughters, five cousins, her mother and her 


* Les \Grandes Fortunes aux Etats-Unis et en Angleterre, Par C. de Varigny. 
Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
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husband have cost the country. since her accession : another 
snug little sum of over a milliard of francs. All this for 

- what he calls a ‘crowned abstraction ’—royalty in the palace- 
depths discreetly exerting only a‘ moral influence.’ During 
the same Georgian period France has seen what ?—empires, 
kingdoms, revolutions, republics, restorations, fiascos, coups 
@état. The milliards of it have not been counted, and M. 
de Varigny draws a modest veil over the suggested contrast. 





Mark Pattison’s Essays * 

TWENTY-ONE of the biographical and historical essays of 
Prof. Mark Pattison have been collected from the magazines 
and reviews in which they first appeared, to form two large 
volumes, under the editorial supervision of Prof. Nettleship. 
Pattison was a learned writer rather than an attractive one, 
for his style is somewhat heavy-and his methods incline to- 
wards the laborious. He was a faithful student of history, 
however, and whatever the subject he discussed, he care- 
fully sought out the leading historic causes for presentation 
in his essays. He inclined towards learned subjects, which 
he treated not with the main purpose of making them interest- 
ing, but with that of bringing out the facts in connection with 
them, and of giving those facts a just and faithful statement. 
He was a sincere and honest writer, loving truth with all 
his mind, and anxious above all things to speak in the spirit 
of sound judgment. The studies of individual men con- 
tained in these volumes include biographical or critical 
essays on Gregory of Tours, the Stephenses, Muretus, 
Scaliger, Huet, Wolf, Calvin, Warburton, Voltaire, Mon- 
taigne, Pope and Buckle. Other essays are on the early in- 
tercourse of England and Germany, antecedents of the Refor- 
mation, tendencies of religious thought in England from 
1688 to 1750, philanthropic societies in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and various similar subjects. Many of these essays are 
based on original investigations, and others sum up the subject 
in a broad and incisive way, seldom found elsewhere in the 
treatment of the same topic. One of the most interesting 
of these essays is that on the Calas tragedy, and the relations 
toit of Voltaire. It gives a concise and accurate account 
of that event and of the causes leading to it, so far as those 
causes can now be understood. It also gives the part taken 
in it by Voltaire, the motives leading to his interest in the 
affair, and the effect which it had in forming liberal opinion 
in Europe. His essay on Bishop Warburton is a very in- 
teresting account of an Eighteenth Century bishop in Eng- 
land, his narrowness of mind, his indifferent scholarship, 
and the methods he took to gain preferment for himself. 
Its uncompromising method makes it most helpful in under- 
standing English religious life in the last century, and the 
methods then pursued in gaininga literary reputation. The 
other essays have a like value in bringing the past directly 
before us without glamour, in its naked truthfulness. 





The Pennsylvania Germans + 

THE PENNSYLVANIA German is a figure in American his- 
tory whose full story is yet to be told. Nearly two hundred 
thousand ‘ Palatines ’ came to America previous to the Rev- 
olutionary War; and their descendants—among whom are 
some of the most solid and eminent men in the country— 
number not far from three or four millions. Their. names 
are thickly strewn along the lists of the Navy, the Army, the 
various branches of Government service, and wherever in- 
dustry, intelligence, good judgment, and sound moral quali- 
ties are most in demand. They are the one race above all 
othe:s in the United States who have clung most tenacious- 
ly to the soil their fathers settled, in the Carolinas, Virgin- 
ia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. They have not, 
thus far, shone in literature ; nor are their names generally 
associated with the highést intellectual qualities. Yet their 
time for authorship and literary work will doubtless come, 


* Essays by the late Mark Pattison. Collected and arranged by Henry Nettleship. 
2 vols. ¥6. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
-_ + An Historical Sketch of the Pennsylvania Germans. By N.L, Fisher. 
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F. A. Battey Publishing Co. 
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as we heard prophesied, but’a few days ago, by the cus- 


todian and critic of the largest collection of books in ~- 


this country except the Congressional Library. Meanwhile, 
such names as Herkimer, Spinner, Custer and Wanamaker 
may hint at what may yet spring from the stock. In‘ An 
Historical Sketch of the’Pennsylvania Germans,’ Mr. N. L. 
Fisher treats of the ancestry, character, manners, customs, 
dialect, etc., of the descendants of the people driven out 
from the Palatinate by the fury of the invasions of Louis 
_XIV., two hundred years ago. Whittier, in order to get it 
into the heads of New England people that noble ideas 
were found actuating even Germans and Quakers, had to 
call Francis Daniel Pastorious (probably the most widely 
learned man in America in the Seventeenth Century and 
one of the first who raised a written protest against slavery) 
a Pennsylvania Pilgrim. Mr. Fisher shows the stuff of 
which the Germans, who have made the forests of Penn 
blossom like gardens, were made, pictures their history, and 
shows how they still form the brain, the sinew and the mus- 
cle of several Pennsylvania counties. He does not indeed 
bring out the facts that from these Pennsylvania Germans 
emanated the first American book and the first ecclesiastical 
protest against slavery, the printing of the first Bible and 
the largest and finest specimen of colonial printing, the first 
book on pedagogics, and the establishment of the first paper 
mill in America. Nor does he show what can be shown, 
that about half the books published by Benjamin Franklin 
were in German forthe Germans. The American Germans 
and their descendants are yet to have their full story told. 
Not the least interesting part of Mr. Fisher’s valuable mono- 
graph are the pages he devotes to the ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch’ 
dialect, so well cultivated in poetry and prose by the schol- 
arly Dr. Harbaugh. 





The Duke of Beaufort on Driving * 

THE ARisTOCRACY of Great Britain from the Prince of 
Wales down are noted for their love of outdoor exercise and 
manly pastimes. Nowhere else is Sport, the goddess of the 
idle, enshrined in so lordly a manner, worshipped by such 
numerous and thronging votaries, or guarded by such 
‘legions of honor.’ The abundant leisure of a great landed 
class leaves them little to do but to kill time, and this they 
accomplish not by killing themselves—after the fashion of 
the Latin suicidophiles,—but by engaging in physical exer- 
cises of all sorts tending to promote health and cheerfulness. 
In this direction they resemble their distant cousins the 
Greeks, though contending with a stepmother climate such 
as the Greeks in their shining seas never conceived of. 
These exercises and pastimes have now become so universal, 
whether from imitation of the aristocrocy or from inborn 
love of motion, that all England annually undergoes the 
craze of Derby day, gazes entranced at the University race, 
and looks with envy and longing at the America’s cup. But 
the Englishman is nothing if not methodical: everything 
must be done by rule and measure ; solecisms are shocking ; 
‘unsportsmanlike’ sport is no sport at all; and even a 
‘constitutional’ must consist of just so many miles before 
breakfast. Hence the Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes, edited by a member of the haute noblesse. This 
‘library’ contains, so far as it has extended, the common 
law of English outdoor amusements to which all must con- 
form who have any pretensions to knowledge or to acquain- 
tance with the doings of the aristocracy. The present vol- 
ume on ‘ Driving’ is one of many intended to guide the un- 
initiated, andis a mosaic composed of essays from many 
hands, including a Duke, an Earl, a lord or two, and one lady 
—Lady Curzon, who writes authoritatively on tandem-driv- 
ing. Considering that nearly five thousand books have been 
written on the general subject of horses and driving since 
the first by Kimon of Athens (B.C. 450), the subject has 
certainly not been neglected ; but yet, probably, it has never 


* Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort, with Contributions by Other Authorities. 
$3.50. ‘Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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been so practically or exhaustively treated as in the present 
four hundred pages. 
could remember so much of exegesis and direction; ac- 
cordingly many chapters are thrown in that deal romantically 
with the olden times: ‘Old Coaching Days,’ ‘ Posting in 
France,’ ‘ Driving Clubs Old and New,’ ‘Sleighing,’ and the 
like ; which brighten up the didactic parts telling how to 
drive, how to select harness, horse, and carriage, how mo¢ to 
do when the horse runs away, etc. While all the rules here 
given would not apply in this country (the ‘ rule of the road’ 
being different), they are in general admirable in their way, 
drawn from immediate experience, and expressed in an off- 
hand, unpedantic manner. 





**Wood Blooms” * 

-BEHOLD another volume of verse by the author of 
‘Thistle-Drift’; a tiny, dainty book, bound in that pretty, 
combination now so frequently used—woodland green 
and pale blue covered by golden traceries of leaf and 
vine. Who would ever dream of finding, beneath this 
vernal exterior, and under the sylvan title “Wood Blooms,’ 
any of the ‘weird things’ prized by the very young heroine 
of Howells? Yet some of Mr. Cheney’s finest qualities are 
displayed in his designedly weird things—in the poems 
where no lightest rein of realism checks the wingéd fancy. 
How strong, for instance, is the spell of ‘ Hilda,’ the ballad 
of the witch kindling her threefold greenish flame, to watch 
before it ‘among the graves all silently,’ 

Where, overhead, night-long a bough 
Did sigh, and since has sighed till now ; 


going her way at morn, her vengeance finally decreed, 
‘thin and gray like a live mist.’ Similar power has ‘ The 
Revenge ’—grisly legend of a phantom-summoned, faithful 
hound flying at the slayer’s throat, ere yet he has hidden the 
slain, But though this is fine enough of its kind, there is 
matter in ‘Wood Blooms’ less calculated to make one’s 
blood cold and his hair to stare. Indeed, ‘ Fire in Allen- 
town’ warms the blood with its heroic ring; and there is 
a hearty sweetness-in ‘Great is To-Day’ : 

Out on a world that’s gone to weed ! 

The great tall corn is still strong in his seed ; 

Plant her breast with laughter, put song in your toil, 

The heart is still young in the mother soil : 

There’s sunshine and bird-song, and red and white clover, 

And love lives yet, world under and over. 


We have always felt the peculiar charm of Mr. Cheney’s 
poems of nature, illustrations of which are not lacking in 
the present volume. There is rare beauty in that wild 
imagining, ‘The Wind’; and another brief and perfect 
poem is “The Day Dream,’ a vision of Death truer, and 
newer, than the conventional crowned skull of ‘The House 
of Pleasure.’ The author frequently startles us with some 
singularly graphic, homely phrase or comparison; as when 
he speaks of the soft young oak-leaves ‘ big as the mouse’s 
ear,’ or of the toad’s ‘deaconish wink,’ or sums up the 
batrachian in the line 


Impervious, solemn, clumsy chunk. 


He exhibits at times a strange unsureness as to the boun- 
dary-line of the ludicrous—a defect noticeable in his odd 
story ‘ The Old Doctor,’ and here operating to spoil a strik- 
ing theme in the ballad of ‘Silver Bell.’ Some wilfulness, 
too, is apparent in occasional awkward lines; for surely the 
unfortunate placing of accents cannot in the present case be 
set down to lack of instinct. Yet one would cheerfully ac- 
cept many halting instances, for the sake of the character- 
istic grace which thus terminates ‘The Wish’ : 

When my poor self is laid away, 

I would the shepherd boy might say, 

Tuning his pipe less merrily,— 

‘ A bough turns sere in Arcady.’ 


* Wood Blooms. By John Vance Cheney, $1. New York: F. A. stokes & Bro. 
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“Foreign Visitors in England” * : 

“TO SEE OURSELVES as others see us ’ is always a thrilling 
experience ; but it never occurred to usthat anybody would 
publish a bibliography of these thrills. Such, however, is the 
case ; for in the last issue of that altogether charming series, 
the Book-Lover’s Library, the subject is discussed in all its 
length and breadth. Mr. Edward Smith, the compiler of 
this volume, is a diligent antiquary as pleasant as he is 
steeped in lore; and he ransacks the past of England during 
the last three centuries for materials for his screed. Though 
four hundred numbers would hardly exhaust the bibliography 
of the subject, he confines himself to thirty-five representa- 
tive men who have visted England -from the time of the 
Bohemian nobleman Von Rozmital (c#rca 1466) to the visits 
of Hawthorne, Hoppin, Esquiros, Taine and Daryl. The 
audacious O’Rell is not admitted, nor are, strange to say, 
either Franklin, Emerson or Grant White—the three men 
best entitled, from the American point of view, to visit, 
‘interview,’ and reporton England. Here are the piquancies 
of Voltaire, the commonplaces of the King of Saxony, the 
notes of Cosmo Grand Duke of Tuscany (largely used by 
Macaulay in the famous first volume of the History of Eng- 
land), and the marvellous discernments of Sully, ‘ Prime 
Minister to Henry the Great,’ who has left on record won- 
derfully shrewd estimates of James I. and his courtiers. 

Venetian ambassadors, Dutch seigneurs, Italian spies, and 
French memoir-writers figure among the goodly personages 
who have branded or blessed Albion in their secret diaries. 
There are accurate Switzers, too, and soldiers of fortune, 
cunning historiographers, and subtle Yankees who pass judg- 
ment on the island-kingdom, some favorable, some unfavor- 
able. One finds the women heavenly and the climate 
‘beastly’; another goes into raptures over the free govern- 
ment ; athirdissilly ; a fourth angry ; a fifth epigrammatic. 
Mr. Smith compounds them all together and makes a de- 
lightful ragout flavored with all these essences—epigram, 
indignation, rapture, and levity. He extracts the opinions 
of one and all, and sets them a-row in a succession of chap- 
ters wherein ‘Our Foreign Visitors’ let themselves out on 
inns and innkeepers, river scenery, the sights of the ‘ City,’ 
the national character (where any is admitted), English Sun- 
days, food and cookery, sport, the drama, the fine arts, and 
female loveliness. One visitor compendiously expresses the 
whole in the following matchless hexameter : 

Anglia : mons, pons, fons, ecclesia, femina, laua,— 

the exigencies of metre compelling this horrid climax ! 





Minor Notices 

THE FIRST VOLUME of ‘ Francis Bacon: His Life and Philoso- 
hy,’ which consists of a succinct biographical narrative, has already 
com noticed in THE CRITIC. The present part—the second— 
is devoted to the consideration of the statesman’s philosophy. 
Mr. Nichol’s book will serve its purpose as a convenient résumé of 
what has been said before upon this well-worn subject ; and, indeed, 
what has not been said already, through nearly three centuries, and 
in many tongues? The author does not pretend to originality, but 
after a brief and interesting discussion of the philosophy of the past 
which Bacon may be supposed to have mastered, examines the old 
problem as to just what the world owes this profound thinker. To 
say that the book will supply any deeply recognized need would be 
to praise it too highly, yet it may find some readers who do not care 
to venture very deeply into the labyrinth. ($1.25. J.B. Lippincott 
Co).—‘ THE LEADING Facts of French History,’ by D. H. 
Montgomery, is not unattractive, and though brief, will, we think, 
be of real use and profit. It will fulfil the purpose of giving to a 
beginner the outlines of French history without the encumbrance 
of too many dry bones. Itis one of a‘series,’ of course, for nothing 
in these days in the way of brief historiesand biographies can pass 
muster, unless it be attached by some occult bond to other volumes 
which have nothing in common with it but type, paper and above 
all binding. Book-makers seem to have run wild on this subject, 
and we shall expect ere long to see a ‘series ’ of Bibles, or of prayer- 
books|in different tongues, or a ‘series’ of cook-books in Persian, 





* Foreign Visitors in England. By Edward Smith. $1.25. (The Book-Lover’s 
Library. | Edited by H. B. 


heatley). New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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Arabic and Hottentot, all bound exactly alike and sold for the same 
oy and warranted to be of the best quality. ($1.25. Ginn & 
0. ; 





THE SECOND PART of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Pleasures of Life’ 
finds awaiting it a large and kindly!disposed public of readers, who 
found the first series agreeable, helpful, and creditable to the au- 
thor’s heart andhead. These optimistic essays of an eminent sci- 
entist—on wealth, health, ambition, love, art, music, nature, toil, 
rest, worry, religion, and the progress of man—are not very novel 
in thought or in quotation; but they are short and sensible re- 
minders of the fact that the ‘ good old times’ are largely an an- 
cient humbug, and that the mind and body of men were never sur- 
rounded by an environment so favorable as that of to-day. (60 
cts. Macmillan & Co.) ——WITH greater local knowledge and fa- 
miliarity with tradition than most writers of Washingtoniana, the 
author of ‘ Lang Syne, or The Wards of Mount Vernon,’ talks of 
the men and women of colonial days in Virginia. A story, in nine 
chapters, without any particular plot or elaborate literary treat- 
ment, brings into light many Revolutionary characters well-known 
to history. The culmination of events comes at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, where the Continental first showed himself a trained sol- 
dier. A spirited essay, full of incident, entitled ‘The Women of 
the Revolution,’ forms the second part of the book. The author 
is a Virginian lady connected with the Washington family. (J. 
B. Alden.) 





MEssrs. GEBBIE & Co. of Philadelphia, well-known as pub- 
lishers of illustrated books, have collected together the ‘ funny ’ pa- 
ro and original illustrations of Alfred Henry Forrester, better 

nown to a former generation as ‘ Alfred Crowquill,’ and issued 
them in a handy pocket volume. ‘Crowquill’s’’ philosophy covers 
physic, law, sleep, idleness, marriage, oratory, money, time, music, 
feelings, the Derby racing, smoking, drinking, fighting, and pun- 
ning; and it is accompanied by nearly twelve-score illustrations. 
Jokes, like wine, tea, and most perishable articles, are apt to lose 
flavor by crossing an ocean, and time, instead of improving them, 
is apt to cause deterioration. Nevertheless, ‘Crowquill’ is at least 
fifty per cent. ‘funny ’ yet, and at least“at par with the average 
newspaper Solon in wit and wisdom. ($1.25)——-THE PUTNAMS 
could hardly have hit upon a happier time than the present for 
the issue, as one of their dainty Knickerbocker Nuggets, of ‘ The 
Ideals of the Republic,’ a collection of the chief American State 
papers and Presidential utterances. The list is severely exclu- 
sive and therefore significantly inclusive. Now that: the echoes of 
New York’s great Centennial are dying away, the sober question 
recurs with increasing force, What of the future? In its answer, 
as Bishop Potter intimated in his helpful sermon, we must go back 
to the early ideals; arid nowhere can one re-read the Declaration, 
the Constitution, Washington’s Inaugurals and Farewell Address, 
and Lincoln’s Inaugurals and Gettysburg speech, more pleasurably 
than in these beautiful little pages. ($1.) 


THE‘ Essays’ of Henry T. King, author of ‘ The Egotist,’ have 
a moral quality which commendsthem. They evidently are the results 
of the thinking of a busy man about the questions of duty and 
social obligation. The moral teaching is not theoretical but practical; 
it has a basis of wide experience and ample observation. Many of, 
the essays are very short, not more than half a page in length 
while others extend to a dozen pages. No literary purpose appears 
in the book, no striving after style or force of expression. They 
are written in a candid, earnest spirit, with the purpose of recording 
the conclusions of an observer who keeps his eyes open, and judges 
the world sincerely. ($1.25. J.B. Lippincott Co. ——UNDER THE 
TITLE of ‘Times and Days’ an anonymous writer publishes a 
little volume of short ‘ essays in romance and gues: i They have 
the great merit of brevity, they are sometimes bright, and they are 
capable of whiling away a leisure hour. A single .thought, inci- 
dent or experience is put into simple words, and one of these essays 
is the result. In none of them is the thought great enough or the 
language forcible enough to make the reader eager for those which 
follow. In fact, these essays are all too brief to leave a distinct 
impresssion. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THE CRITICAL essays of Ezra Abbot have been collected into a 
solid volume by his friend, Prof. J. H. Thayer. The essay which 
gives title to the volume, that on ‘The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,’ is not only the longest, but is the one most likely to interest 
the readers of the book. It takes a conservative view of the origin 
of that Gospel, indeed the most conservative view now entertained 
by Biblical scholars. The writer’s position is maintained with great 
learning and a skilful use of the strongest arguments. Prof. Abbot 
was one of the most learned men this country has produced, and 

















the work done by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Mastricht and Butt- 
mann; he discusses the ancient modes of ma ti from pa- 
pyrus, the comparative antiquity of the Sinaitic atican manu- 


‘scripts of the Greek Bible, various editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the Gospels in the revised English version, the verse-divisions 
‘in the New Testament, and various texts with reference to their 
disputed doctrinal meanings. To Biblical students this volume 
‘will be of great value, for it represents the highest mark yet reached 
‘in critical study in this country. All the essays have been in print 
before, but the admirers of Prof. Abbot will be glad to have them in 
this substantial form. A very brief biographical sketch shows how 
widely he was appreciated by learned men, and it makes mention 
of o able work at Harvard University. ($3.50. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis.) 





‘OuR REPUBLIC,’ a text-book “upon the civil Government of 
the United States, is a work which pleases us by its novel plan, 
clear.and concise explanations, and general educational value. 
In well-arranged chapters and well-constructed paragraphs, the 
detail of national, state, and local government in the United 
States is clearly set forth. After the necessary historical introduc- 
tion, the theory and practice of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial functions are described, and then the details of procedure 
over which the States have regulative power. The city, town, 
village, or borough; education, marriage, parents and children ; 
taxes, juries, militia; wills, contracts, partnerships, mortgages, 
liens, leases, insurance, etc., are treated of in a style that happily 
mixes philosophy, fact, and commonsense in due proportion. More 
than is usual in school-books, attention is paid to clear expression 
and good English. Besides the main text the most famous docu- 
ments of American political literature are printed in appendices. 
There is a good index. Prof. M. B. C. Trte and Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson are the authors of this unique and excellent handbook. 
(84 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





FEW INDEED are the books of travel to which a second gen- 
eration of readers care to turn; but Bayard Taylor's ‘ Views Afoot’ 
seems to be one of them, for it reappears now in a modest, inex- 
pensive issue. Forty years have made some havoc with its senti- 
mentality and its external descriptions, but not with its poetic 
thought and vivacity of style. The paper and typography of 
the re-issue are cheap. (J. B. Alden.) —-LEE & SHEPARD 
are proceeding steadily with their externally attractive and cheap 
Good Company reprints from stereotype plates already in their 

ossession; in the several volumes there is little chronological, 
wacong or topical similarity. The second number in the series, a 
book not previously chronicled in these columns, was Leigh Hunt’s 
* Wishing-Cap Papers,’ first gathered up in 1872. They occupy 
the middle ground between literature and trash. How the feebler 
specimens of Leigh Hunt’s magazine-work can be called ‘ delicious,’ 
etc., passes comprehension.——ANOTHER new Boston edition is 
Frances E. Cooke’s ‘Story of Theodore Parker.’ A long intro- 
duction, by Mrs. Grace A. Oliver, highly commends the work of 
Miss (or Mrs.) Cooke, who is an Englishwoman. To us, however, 
the sketch seems weak, devoid of perspective, and—to change the 
figure—absurdly ‘written down’ to the supposed level of young 
or incompetent readers. The account of the ‘long, low, red-brick 
building’ which ‘ was Harvard College.’ (pp. 29, 63) is in the style 
of the ‘instructive’ juvenile of 1830. But the book, which is en- 
tirely unworthy of the just fame of its. subject, is given some val- 
ue by a capital bibliography, filling ‘the final ten pages. ($1. 
Cupples & Hurd.) 





THE FIRST VOLUME to appear in the Temple Library was ‘ The 
Essays of Elia,’ edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell; the second is 
‘Goldsmith’s “Poems and Plays,’ edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
These are published in two volumes, Elzevirs, printed at the Whit- 
tingham Press, and illustrated with the daintiest of etchings by 
John Jellico and Herbert Railton. We all know what it implies to 
find Mr. Dobson’s name as the editor of an Eighteenth Century 
author, for among the writers of to-day it is he who is perhaps the 
most familiar and in sympathy with those of the last century. Be 
it as a poet or as an essayist, he is alwaysdelightful when he writes 
of the books and the people who made themacentury ago. It was 
three years ago that he edited ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ which 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. published, and those who possess that 
volume will be glad to have these, and vzce-versd ; while those who 
have neither and wish to own the best edition of Goldsmith's works 


will be wise if they secure Mr. Dobson’s. The three books are’ 


uniform in size; and a most convenient size it is. 
millan & Co.) 


($3.75. Mac- 












he embodies much of his learning in. this volume, He writes of - 
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A GOOD biographical treatment of the man and book named 
Daniel, in the light of recent researches and the accumulated 
scholarship of our century, has long beenadesideratum, The Rev. 
Henry Deane, who has furnished one of the scholarly commentaries 
in the Ellicott series, and for a number of years has been lecturer 
at Oxford, has taken in hand this task, and produced a vivid and 
entertaining narrative that is founded on the fruits of modern 
research, It is entitled ‘Daniel; His Life and Times,’ and is one 
of a noteworthy series of low-priced books, entitled Men of 
the Bible, issued in England and republished on this side of the 

, water. For the Bible-student, the general reader, or the minister 
who wishes to give a course of sermons on the great prophet and 
the book about him, we know of nothing so tout and rich as this 
suggestive little volume. ($1. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.)—— 
IN ONE VOLUME we can now read the Lives of all The Presidents 
of the United States, except the one now in office. The Hon. John 
Frost, LL.D., wrote such a volume, and Mr Harry W. French has 
brought the text down to June 2, 1886, when Mrs. Cleveland began 
to win the hearts of the American people. Well illustrated with 
portraits, and the biographies given clearly and pleasantly without 
the poison of sectional or partisan politics to corrupt the youthful 
mind, the volume will make a most commendable addition to the 


library of a boy or young man. Lee & Shepard.) 


($1.50. 





‘ CHRISTIANITY THE KEy to the character and career of Wash- 
ington ’ is the title of a thoughtful discourse, on a theme especially 
Before the American public of late, by the Rev. Dr. Philip Slaughter, 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. It was first delivered 
in the old Pohick Church in Fairfax County, Virginia, May 30, 1886, 
and has deservedly reached a fifth edition. (25 cts. T. Whittaker.) 
——IN THE Contemporary Pulpit Library we have a collection of 
eighteen sermons by the well-known divine whom the world still 
prefers to know as ‘Canon Farrar’ instead of as ‘the Venerable 
Archdeacon’ of Westminster. The dozen and a half of discourses 
are up to the average of this ceaseless wielder of the pen, but would 
hardly float on the market if written by an obscure clergyman, 
They suggest the overcrowdedness of England and the terrible un- 
solved problems. of modern life in great cities, and reveal the sympa- 
thies of a great-hearted preacher of the Gospel. ‘ Lessons of. Dis- 
ease and Pain,’ ‘Christ’s Two Lessons from the Birds and Flowers,” 
and ‘ Religion and Religionism’ we have found especially helpful and 
suggestive. The book is made up apparently by binding together 
leaflets or weekly issues, as the variety in printing shows; but the 
binding is neatly done, in blue and gold. ($1. T. Whittaker.)\—— 
A GOOD BIT of‘ fun’ is‘ Toasted Leaves, ’ or “ Tudoces Fragrans” : 
an Essay on the Origin of Tea,’ ‘by the shade of Charles Lamb,’ 
illustrated by W. G. R. Browne. The plot of the story is that of 
Lamb’s inimitable Essay on Roast Pig, applied to the discovery of 
the deliciousness of the cup which cheers but not inebriates. The 
thirty-four capital illustrations, rib-tickling and as funny as Puck's 
best, are half in color, and half inink. The book is neatly printed, 
and the cover has a blue china design on stamped boards. (London: 
Edmund Evans.) 





Magazine Notes 


The Forum contains an account of how the great experiment of 
representative government, in which we ourselves are so deeply in- 
terested, has just been begunin Japan. ‘The author, the Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, is well acquainted with the Japanese people and their 
institutions, and labors successfully to show that the liberal spirit 
of Japan in our times is no absolutely new thing—that it is not of 
mushroom growth, but is likely to result in the development of a 
permanent system. In the first place, the great changes that have 
come about in the last thirty years are not, as many think, due to 
foreign initiative. The movement against the outworn feudal sys- 
tem and its absolute head, the Tycoon, was begun before Perry 
visited the country. It was confined, indeed, to the military gentry 
(samurai), or rather to the party of ‘Young Japan’ among them. 
But their motives were unselfish and patriotic. They wished to 
sink their class feelings and interests in favor -of a strong and 
united country. The same class are still the mainstay of the new 
order and the spring of all the progress accomplished or to come. 
Though they have voluntarily deprived themselves of much of their 
ancient revenues and privileges, they must long remain masters of 
the situation which they have created, and this goes far to insure 
it against disaster. Another consideration in favor of its perma- 
nence is that, while the Revolution presents the aspect of a violent 
and complete change, it is far from being radical or excessive. In 
theory, the Mikado was always supreme; he now is so, in theory 
and in fact. The question of ‘ Languages in Modern Education’ is 
treated of by Prof. John Stuart Blackie, who holds, with most 
sensible educators of the present day, that Latin and Greek are not 
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necessary elements of modern culture. Lawyers and medical 
men, students of thought and society in past ages, men of leisure 
and taste will always be students of the classics; but their pro- 
longed study as a necessary basis for the general culture of a well- 
educated gentleman is now ‘an anachronism of the grossest kind.’ 
Science and modern tongues must, to a great extent, take their 
place. Another abuse of our educational system, the granting of 
sham diplomas is pleasantly exposed by Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, who takes especial delight in showing up the worthlessness 
of degrees of D.D. and LL.D., so plentifully bestowed by Western 
colleges, and even by great Eastern universities like Harvard and 
Yale. The peasants of Roumania, more particularly their mar- 
riage and funeral customs, are described by their German Queen, 
who manifestly sees them through rose-colored spectacles. But 
though ‘ Carmen Sylva’s’ poetizing turn is to be traced everywhere 
through the article, there is some genuine popular poetry in the 
translations which she gives of funeral songs. 


In the May number of Macmillan’s, W. Clark Russell's two 
voyagers in ‘ Marooned’ are nearing the coast of Cuba in very un- 
comfortable circumstances. As has been the case all along, the 
main interest is in the descriptions of sea-scapes and of life before 
the mast. E. A. Freeman’s ‘City and Borough’ states some curi- 
ous points about civic ranks and dignities in England and Scotland. 
The author says, by the way, that he was once mistaken fora 
Scotchman, ‘because he looked so intelligent.’ 
on the Italian Lakes’ is briefly described by ‘E.C. C.’ Arthur 
Gage puts in a plea for reform in the matter of swearing. Since 
the English people will pay no heed to the Scriptural injunction 
* Swear not at all,’ he suggests that there may be a choice of oaths, 
and indeed, there could be no worse one than that which is made 
by the swearing Cockney. The one article of a. distinctly literary 
flavor is Walter Pater’s critique of ‘The Bacchanals of Euripides.’ 
It is explanatory and sympathetic, and includes a specimen of a 
prose translation, the speech of the neat-herd, telling of the Me- 
nads among the hills. 


A portrait of the late Allen Thorndike Rice and a brief ‘ In Me- 
moriam’ by William H. Rideing, the acting editor, precede the 
othercontents of Zhe North American Review for June. Mr. 
Rice’s death seems all the more sudden when we read that he su- 
perintended down to May 11 the preparation of this number of the 
Magazine. His management of the Revzew. shows him to haye 
been a man of thoroughly modern instincts. His idea it was to 
have for its leading contributors men actually engaged in shaping 
events, the leading men of thetime. He was personally acquainted 
with many such in every walk of life.’ A part of his leisure was 
occupied by experiments in a.small laboratory of his own; but it 
could not have been very abundant if he was, as Mr. Rideing 
states, not only the editor but also the publisher of the Review, 
personally superintending every detail of its management. Among 
the most interesting articles of the number is Andrew Lang’s on 
‘Unhappy Marriages in Fiction.’ The subject, it appears, was 
suggested by Mr. Rice. Mr. Lang is of the opinion that, excep- 
on the Continent of Europe, where the‘unhappy marriage is com- 
monly assumed by novelists as the very ground and beginning of. 
their story, the subject is seldom treated of in fiction. The reat 
son, of course, is that it is painful and not-exciting. Where unhappy 
married couples are introduced they are shoved into the back- 
ground, and their misery is made as endurable as possible to the 
reader. Take the case of the laird and his wife in ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ or that of the tavern-keeper and his better half in ‘ Joseph An- 
drews,’ Other marriages in fiction generally looked upon as un- 
happy do not strike Mr. Lang in that way. He insists upon it, not 
only that Rawdon Crawley was happy, but that he ought to have 
been—that any one ought to have been who had Becky Sharpe to 
wife—until he found her out! And was it her fault that she was 
found out? In later writers he finds Mr. Jones’s international com- 

lications ‘ quite superfluous.’ Whyte Melville’s Uncle John is at 
east able to philosophize to some purpose about the causes of his 
mi and to evolve the maxim, worth most of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s, ‘ Whatever you do, never try to reason with her as if she 
were a man.’ Almost as pleasant in its way is Alexander P. 
Browne’s record of the amusing rascalities of the American pirates 
of Sullivan’s operas, and of the dodges, no less ingenious, by which 
they were? in a few cases, outwitted. They make a good study, 
not only for believers in international copyright, but for all whose 
interests would be served by a uniform and reasonable copyright 
law relative to American publications, musical ‘and other. In 
Notes and Comments, Wm. Earle Baldwin defends the dialect 
sory asking what would become of such. masterpieces of their 
kind ‘as Page’s ‘Meh Lady’ or Cable’s Creole romances if they 
“were put into cold, matter-of-fact, grammatical English. 
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The Lounger 

MANY readers of the magazines and weeklies, having read to 
their hearts’ content the ‘ body articles,’ editorial departments, etc., 
and carefully examined the illustrations (this latter duty is usually 
the first to be performed), turn for further entertainment to the ad- 
vertising pages. Here is a source of attraction for which the 
editor, strictly speaking, is not responsible; it is the ‘ publisher's: 
department’ in fact as in name; and it differs from the rest of the: 
magazine in making no demand upon the treasury, but rather re- 
pairing the ravages-of that egregious spendthrift the editor. For 
years the advertising page has been growing in importance, ar- 
tistically and in a literary sense, as well as in pecuniary value. 
The shrewd advertiser not infrequently employs the same talent, 
literary and pictorial, that has had a hand in the preparation’ of the 
body of the newspaper or magazihe; and the ‘result, in text and’ 
illustrations, is something of considerable transient interest if not 
of lasting value. In one sense the advertising department is more: 
important than any other ; for usually it is the desire to make money 
that prompts the publication of a periodical—of one that is destined 
to live, at least; and the greater part of the pecuniary harvest 
comes from the sale of advertising space. The revenue from this 
source is sometimes exceeded by the receipts from subscriptions, 
but the rule is the other way. So the writing of advertisements 
has come to be a vocation like any other. 





SOME PAPERS are published ‘for revenue only’; that is to say,. 
exclusively for advertising purposes. Sometimes the motive is con- 
cealed, so far as possible ; the advertisement is subtle and indirect ;. 
in other instances the publisher scorns indirection, and boldly an- 
nounces the character of his underiaking. The frankest of the 
advertising journals that I know of, and in many respects the best, 
is The Waterbury, an illustrated monthly about the size of Zzfe. 
Its purpose is obvious enough : who runs may read it. Yet in size 
and shape, in quality of paper and_presswork, in the cleverness of 
its illustrations, the neatness of its typography, and the carefulness 
of its make-up generally, it rivals the most pretentious of the lighter 
weeklies. The occasion of these observations is the appearance in 
the June number—the last of the paper's first year and volume—of 
a cartoon that is striking by its novelty. It is a double-page picture,. 
showing a train under full headway about to snatch up a maikbag 
suspended alongside the track. In the foreground, on the platform 
of the railway-station, is seen ‘Uncle Sam Introducing the Water- 
bury Watch Co.’s Salesman.’ The gentleman in question—hat in 
right hand, bag in left—bows to a group of prosperous-looking 
retail dealers. The novelty of the cartoon lies in this, that in place 
of the head and shoulders of the commercial traveller appear those 
of Washington, a two-cent stamp being pasted, in every copy of the- 
paper, at just the point where the bust of the figure would come if 
the artist had drawn it. Beneath this ingenious picture runs the 
legend, as coming from the lips of UncleSam: ‘ The United States. 
Mail is always at your command.’ 





THE ARTIST had designed a copy of the two-cent postage-stamp ;. 
but as the Revised Statutes decree a fine of not more than $5000r 
imprisonment at hard labor for not more than five years, or both, 
and the Government announced its intention of enforcing the law 
even in the case of a black and white reproduction of the pale- 
green original, the design was’thrown out and genuine stamps usec 
instead. In some cases they are old ones that have been cancelled 
—‘ two-cent salesmen ’ bearing ‘ honorable certificates of missions 
correctly filled,’ as the publishers humorously remark. The in- 
ventiveness that planned this surprise for the readers of The 
Waterbury should make a mark in the néw vocation of artistic 
advertising. 





Mr. MOSEs ' K. Cross. of Waterloo, Iowa, who has been in the- 
ministry for nearly half a century, thinks THE CRITIC has some- 
what overrated the importance of Bishop Potter’s. Centenniak 
sermon. He holds that it should not have endorsed, by reprinting, 
the Philadelphia 77mes's opinion that the Bishop ‘ stands compara- 
tively alone as the reprover of those who are corrupting the public 
morals,’ Thousands of obscure preachers throughout the United 
States, he is persuaded, have;preached ten times to the Bishop’s. 
once, in denunciation of the corrupters of the public morals of to- 
day. Mr. Cross finds more to admire in the utterances of Dr. Storrs- 
of Brooklyn on the same occasion than in those of Bishop Potter. 

THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL was not the first occasion. on 
which Bishop Potter had drawn a comparison between the Ameri- 
can statesmanship of a century ago and that of the present day. At 
the dinner given by the Union League Club to its distinguished 
ex-Presidént, the Hon. John Jay, on the occasion of his seventieth 
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birthday, June 24, 1887, the Bishop's remarks contained the germs of 
the more recent address which has set the whole country a-think- 
ing. He said: wre : 

At the beginning of our national lifé, wisely shaping its pole and so 
largely determining its future, were illustrious men like the elder Jay, 
who, great as they were in intellect, were still greater in character, We 
are accustomed to say that they were*preater in intellect than their de- 
scendants, and°to'speak of our own age as less distinguished for mental 
vigor than the age of the founders of the Republic. That statement is 
not, I think, borne out by the facts, nor in anywise consistent with the re- 
markable acheivements of the generation in which weare living. Never 
were there more abundant illustrations of the presence, in our national 
history, of acute minds, far-seeing, fertile, and vigorous. The great 
commercial enterprises of our day afford a field for the exercise of the 
highest intellectual powers, and they are more and more securing them. 
But they are securing them for ends that are commercial rather than po- 
litical ; and, more and more it is becoming true, as we are told, that our 
ablest men ‘cannot afford to go into politics.’ The loss from this to 
statesmanship is a theme concerning which much might be said, but I 
refer to it now simply to allude to a danger to which no one of us can he 
insénsible. The engagement of so many of our best minds in interests 
that are, after all, largely material contributes, inevitably, to the growth 
of national and individual wealth, but not at all necessarily to the higher 
development of individual character. On the contrary, that may easily 
become sordid and pleasure-loving, idolatrous of Mammon, but not rev- 
erent of righteousness, nor unselfishly devoted to duty or to humanity. 





ALLUDING to Mr. Jay’s courageous championship of the cause of 
Negro emancipation, Bishop Potter showed that he did not think the 
present generation wholly incapable of emulating the virtues of a 
more heroic age. 

In days when it is so easy for one to drift with any tide, so hard to re- 
sist a popular current, so unwelcome a task to speak a fearless word, the 
name of John Jay will always shine pre-eminent as an illustration of vir- 
tues on which the very foundation of the Republic must depend. 

That the stuff of which our forefathers were made was not all 
used up a hundred years ago, the Bishop’s own recent action is yet 
another gratifying proof. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Rider 
Haggard are td be the Beaumont and Fletcher of modern English 
literature fills me with conflicting emotions. In the first place, 
wherefore? Both of these gentlemen being Englishmen, it cannot 
be for purposes of American copyright. Secondly, what part will 
Mr. Lang play in this combination? Will Mr. Haggard invent the 
‘Shes,’ and Mr. Lang paint their literary portraits? I shall never 
rest till I know the object and see the result of this curious combi- 
nation. I hope that it will not have the effect of starting up 
other equally singular partnerships in the world of letters—such, 
for example, as that of Mr. Henry James and the author of ‘ Barnes 
of New York.’ 





MR. EDGAR W. NYE, commonly known as ‘Bill’ Nye, has gone 
to Europe for purposes of business and pleasure. I predict some 
very amusing letters from Mr. Nye, who will continue his ‘ syndi- 
cate’ work while he is gone. It can be said of ‘Bill’ Nye, with 
perfect truth, that he is not always as funny as he can be, and at 
the same time it may be said of him that he is very funny ninety 
times out of a hundred, which is striking a pretty high average. 
There is a good deal of horseplay about what he writes, but there 
is also a delicious humor that people who are not found of horse- 

lay cannot resist. ' His strength lies in the homeliness of his style. 

o my thinking some of the funniest things he says are those which 
apparently cost him the least effort. It is the simple statement of 
what he has to say, in the language and from the point of view of 
the common people. The common people have such a ‘handy’ 
way of putting things, I heard a lady say once; and the description 
is‘a good one. Mr. Nye is going to visit the Paris Exposition, and 
I am anticipating his comments on what he sees there with no little 
interest. : 





BEFORE the question, ‘ What is the national anthem of America ?’ 
has been finally laid at rest, an agitation has begun on the subject 
of a national flower. Thus far the Goldenrod is the popular 
favorite. Among its champions are the Rev. Drs. Phillips Brooks, 
Howard Crosby and Morgan Dix, the Rev. Brooke Herford, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, John G. 
Whittier, Senator Hawley, ex-Judge Noah Davis, Messrs, Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, T. V. Powderly and the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. The little band of advocates of the Mountain Laurel is 
headed by Mrs. Margaret Deland and the Rev. Minot J. Savage. 
Admiral Porter, John Fiske, James Parton, E, L. Godkin and the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott are said to be strongly in favor of the 
Mayflower. Sentimentally, there is much to be said in behalf of 

















The Critic 


the Mayflower (though the good ship was not named for our May- 
flower). The hardy Puritan stock sprang from the seeds that 
were wafted ashore on Plymouth Rock and blown thence north 
and south along the whole length of New England’s granite coast. - 
But New England, be it said with all diffidence, is not the whole of 
America; and the flower that blooms for the American people 
generally should be one native.to the soil, non-sectional in its habi- 
tat, and as typical of our flora as the turkey is typical of our animal 
life. To me the Goldenrod seems to meet these conditions better 
than any other of the plants proposed ; though a poet in the Boston 
Transcript puts in an eloquent and timely word for , 
the royal Sunflower, with its crown of shining gold 

The common, homely wayside flower, beloved of young and old,— 
and although much could be said in behalf of that lowly but in- 
spiring weed, the Dandelion. 

Fringing the dusty wayside with pure gold. 
But the weight of argument, to my thinking, rests with the Golden- 
rod—an emblem doubly fitting in a country that worships, as none 
other, the mighty Dollar. Here, however, is a gold that ra 
from something very different from the ‘root of all evil.’ The 
gold of the Goldenrod is more beautiful than that of the mine, 
and, toall right-thinking minds, vastly more precious than the bane- 
ful ore. 





IT IS AMUSING thus to speculate on the subject of a national 
American flower—amusing, though hardly profitable or in any way 
worth while ; for while we are vainly pondering this, that and the 
other phase of the question, our fellow-citizens from beyond ‘sea 
have settled the matter for us once and for all, and to the list of our 
national emblems, airs, etc., which already included the golden 
harp on a green field, and the inspiring strains of ‘St, Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,’ have magnanimously added the Shamrock. 
Ann thamrégue go brah! 





IN ALL PROBABILITY Mr. Lloyd S. Bryce will succeed the late 
Mr. Rice as editor of Zhe North American Review. Mr. Bryce 
is more of a literary man than Mr. Rice was. He can write him- 
self, and he is fond of literature. Mr. Rice could write nothing be- 
yond a business letter, and he cared little or nothing for literature. 
He looked at Zhe North American from a business standpoint, 
and from that mate Sige it was asuccess.. Mr. Bryce will, I fancy, 
do more to restore the original tone of the magazine, while at the 
same time he is sufficiently ‘ modern ’ in his ideas to be on the look- 
out for telling ‘features.’ It is said that it was the late Laurence 
Oliphant who stood at Mr. Rice’s elbow during his early connection 
with the Revéew and gave him valuable hints as to its conduct. It 
was he, I am told, who suggested the famous Gladstone article, 
though it was not he who secured it, for the relations between the 
Grand Old Man and the author of ‘ Irene McGillicuddy ’ were, to say 
the least, slightly strained. 





London Letter 


MORE AND MORE autobiographers! The seventh edition of Mr. 
Frith’s ‘Reminiscences,’ the new edition (I forget which) of 
“Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On'and Off the Stage,’ the large sales of 
Mr. Corney Grain’s ‘ Recolléctions,’ and Mr. Grossmith’s ‘A Society 
Clown,’ are all so many inducements to keep the ball rolling; 
and now we have another and a. greater personage aspiring after 
the same sort of notoriety, though, curiously enough, somewhat late 
in the day. It is really rather hard upon us to find that we might 
have been enjoying the most sprightly, arch, frank,natural,outspoken, 
devil-may-care account of herself from the lips of a royal lady well 
known in history, for a century and more (supposing we could have 
made our own arrangements to do so!), and that it is only now, 
only when the quick-witted and candid writer has been for years 
lying beneath her marble tomb and effigy, that the world is put in 
possession of it! 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover from the year 1630 to 1680, was, it 
will be remembered, a grand-daughter of owr King James I. (the 
‘ King Jamie’ of quaint renown), and the mother of George I., good 
Queen Anne’s successor to the throne of England. She was there- 
fore the ancestress both of our own Queen, and of the Emperor of 
psn» and as such her life, with its truthful, unvarnished pic- 
ture of the times she lived in, is singularly interesting, and ought to 
have been translated long ago for the benefit of the English read- 
ing public. Sophia kept a diary. Not, thank goodness, one of 
those everlasting diaries of that and later periods, which would 
seem to have been simply outlets for peevish lamentations and 
moral sentiments; but a diary overflowing with vivacious{narrative, 
and frolicsome, mischievous comment. No doubt the little great 


lady—she began to write when she was quite a child—had to 
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“behave proper’ for many hours on end each day, if not all day 
long (the courts of German Princes are terrible places in that re- 
spect), and it must have been to her a relief unspeakable, when 
at length released from supervision and surveillance, to fly to her. 
desk, take out the precious volume, and scribble therein all the 
pent-up naughtiness and pertness that had to be repressed in other 

orm. How delightful it must have been, for instance, to write 
down in bold black and white of a worrying, unsympathetic gouver- 
nante who had been at her heels every moment of the by-gone day, 
that she was ‘ugly enough to terrify the little ones,’ and that her 
{the Princess’s) only chance of escape from this tormentor was 
when ‘it pleased a kind Providence to send her a cold in the head.’ 
How ugly, how astonishingly, aggressively ugly German Fraus and 
Frauleins can be, we all know; and when not in good humor, or 
when afflicted by a ‘ kind Providence’ in the manner above referred 
to, no doubt the young pupil’s preceptress wore a countenance 
equal to terrifying more than ‘the little ones;’ but Sophia would 
seem to have been unusually susceptible on the point, to which she 
refers over and over again with evident and keen enjoyment. It 
was the poor little maiden’s only chance of vengeance. Besides, she 
was herself plain, and knew it. During all the period of childhood 
her looks hung in the balance, but that they suddenly took a turn 
for the better is evidenced by her recording with intense feminine 
satisfaction that some ‘English milords’ declared presently she 
would ‘eclipse her sisters,’ then noted for their beauty, and her 
simple avowal that she could not help feeling kindly toward the 
whole English nation on account of the compliment. ‘So charm- 
ing is it to be admired when one is young,’ allows the frank young 
heart. 

The gallant Charles II., an adept in playing on the passions 
of the human breast, speedily divined the weak point in his 
cousin (second cousin) when paying court to her at a later date, 
but his usual tact would appear to have failed him when giv- 
ing expression to the flattery. It could hardly have been agreea- 
ble to the lady he was wooing for his bride, to be compared, how- 
ever favorably, to one who stood in a more questionable relation 
toward him; and we can understand that the Princess Sophia was 
‘hardly likely to forgive being named in the same breath with Lucy 
Waters, even though it was to be assured that she was the hand- 
somer of thetwo. The match was given up, though whether on this 
-or other grounds we are not told’; and the young lady then proceeds 
to recount her future love-affairs right merrily. She must have had 
-an ample choice, but like the princess in the fairy tale, ‘one was too 
tall, another too short, another too ugly : one was not rich enough, 
one was not brave enough’ for her. Even after her fair skin had been 
smirched and seamed by that scourge of the period, the pestilent 
small-pox, she had her position and expectations to fall back upon, 
-and her ambition still held out. At one time she was actually en- 
aged to a brother of the King of Sweden, and this is how her 
trothed fares at her hands: ‘ He had a disagreeable face, with a 
long, pointed chin, like a shoe-horn,’ and was, furthermore, ‘so 
extremely bad-tempered that he used to beat his first wife.” He 
did not get a chance to beat Sophia. She threw him over; and 
finally wedded Duke Ernest of Hanover—with whom, it may be 
hoped, she was as happy as a light heart, an amiable disposition, 
and acheerful, unselfish temperament entitled her to be. This new 
‘royal autobiography may be cordially recommended. 

book of more general interest will be found in Mr. Baker's 
~The London Stage: Its History and Traditions from 1576 to 1888.’ 
This is really a delightful book; a book to be carried away to the 
“seaside or the mountain hut, or faute-de-mieux to be picked up and 
taken into the smoking-room or boudoir, when there is a long, 
lazy, delicious hour or two of perfect peace in store. There is, of 
-course, a considerable amount of detail to be skipped ; and the pa- 
ges which have doubtless cost the conscientious compiler his most 
arduous labor are precisely those which will be turned over most 
quickly by the general reader; but thisis nothing. It is what hap- 
pens every day. Nobody wants our profound wisdom and valu- 
able information : it is only when we,can be amusing and foolish 
‘that we can command a hearing. And Mr. Baker is very amusing 
Jater on in his book. It abounds in fresh, racy anecdotes, and irre- 
-sistible little bits which make it almost impossible to lay it down. 
This one of Cooke, the popular actor, is very funny. Poor Cooke, 
who was one of the most confirmed and inveterate of drunkards, 
had almost driven the public to the end of its patience, but on one 
occasion he scored. . Being intoxicated to such an extent that he 
-could scarcely articulate, Ie just managed to stagger forward to 
the edge of the stage, and laying his hand on his heart, began to 
plead illness, ‘My old complaint, ladies and gentlemen, my old 
-complaint,’—when, as with one accord, pit, gallery, and boxes broke 
forth with a simultaneous roar of laughter, and the delinquent was 
forgiven yet once again. 
Another little story related here is good as illustrating the 
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general feeling in regard to foreign intruders on’ the stage at that 
epoch. A company of French actors had been brought over, In- 
formation had been given to the authorities that an organized attack 
was to be made upon them, and accordingly when the curtain drew 
up, they were discovered standing between two files of the Grena- 
dier Guards, under the orders of the Middlesex magistrates. It 
was of no use. John Bull would not stand Mounseer, Guards or 
no Guards. Peas and all kinds of*small missiles flew from eve 
quarter of the house, a din arose, patriotic songs were started, 
and in despair—probably also in vengeful disgust—the unoffend- 
ing, ill-starred strangers were forced to withdraw. _ It was in the 
same theatre, the Haymarket, that the notorious Duke of Mon- 
tague won his famous wager. He collected a full house to view ‘a 
great bottle conjuror, who would, among. other feats, put himself 
into a quart bottle, and sing a song therein;’ and when, the house 
being crammed in every part, no conjuror was forthcoming, a po- 
lite attendant informed the excited and expectant audience that if 
they would reassemble on the following evening, the gentleman 
would ‘ squeeze himself into a fz bottle instead of a guart.’ But 
this was too much. An infuriated rabble ‘ went for’ that conjurer 
(in spirit), went in person for all the stage- effects, scenery, lights, all 
that could be had, wrecked the place, and made a large bonfire in 
front of the door. It is to be hoped the mad Duke had to pay the 
piper; but even if he had, he had won his wager. ‘The London 
Stage’ is, as I have said, agreeable, lazy reading, sure to be appre- 
ciated, and appreciated in particular by agreeable, lazy people. 

Among the latter (referring, of course, only to the last attribute) 
will not be found certain ladies who were hailed with enthusiastic 
cheering at the London University the other day, when they came 
forward to receive their several degrees and certificates. The prin- 
cipal applause was perhaps for Mrs. Schwarlieb, the first of her sex, 
as we were informed, who had ever received an M.D. degree from 
the University; but Miss Mary Louisa Worley, who stood first 
among the new M.A.’s, came in for a very liberal share. The 
‘sweet’ girl-graduates—girl-graduates are ‘sweet’ as brides are 
‘lovely’ now-a-days—mustered in force, and I wish from my 
heart I could say it was a pretty sight. But I cannot, and that is 
the honest truth. Girl-graduatts have a knack of looking pale- 
faced, weak-eyed, and round-backed ; and they either do not dress 
their hair properly, or worse still dock it short. Then they will 
try to clothe themselves zsthetically, and that is fatal. So that on 
the whole, the show was not much, looking at it from a beauty 
point of view. But then, to be sure, we were all above any such 
trifling considerations at the London University. The young la- 
dies got what they wanted, and I trust went home happy. 

The sale of rare books on Thursday next will be a treat to anti- 
quarians, Among the smaller volumes, many of which are of the 
greatest possible interest, is one little quaint booklet, which be- 
longed once upon a time to Henry the Eighth, of all people in the 
world. I wonder if King Hal ever opened it. I wonder how he 
got it. Perhaps Nan Boleyn gave it him—she being a scholar, as 
we all know,—and to please her he may have kept it, and pre- 
tended to like it. Perhaps it was tossed aside out of sight when 

oor Nan’s day was over; and some courtier whipped it off under 
his cloak ; and it went down to his home in the country; and was 
looked upon with curiosity and reverence there for a while; and 
was then lost sight of again; and so on, and soon. The turn of 
Fortune’s wheel has thrown up the poor little relic to the surface 
once more. It will be seen again on Thursday afternoon. After 
which, whose next ? 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


I hear that Sir Edwin Arnold will not come to the United States 
this month as was expected, but that he has postponed his visit till 
October, when he will deliver the lectures before Harvard Univer- 
sity which I recently referred to. It is not unlikely that he will 
come here with his daughter, by way of Japan. : 

Although Mr. Howells’s occupancy of a house in the suburbs of 
Boston can hardly be chronicled as ‘ The Return of the Native,’ 
yet he has got back to a part of the country where he is very much 
at home. Belmont, where he is settled for the season, is where he 
built a house about eight years ago, and resided for some three 
years, going away then on account of the depressing effect which 
the loneliness of the situation had on the health of his daughter, 
who died not long ago. His present location is close to Cambridge, 
which is associated with many pleasant recollections and friend- 
ships dating back to his life there when he wrote those charming 
‘Suburban Sketches’ which give the local color of the neighbor- 
hood, before he had ventured into ‘the field of fiction. The home 
which he occupies is. on the old Winthrop estate and is very near 
the old-time Cushing place, since known_as_ the Payson estate 
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which was for many years one of the most noted show establish- 
ments of the sort near Boston, the grounds being laid out with all 
the resources of horticultural knowledge and taste. 

Another man of-letters, whom Boston is proud to-own as a na- 
tive, has improved in health since the winter, though not suffi- 
ciently to allow him to do any considerable literary work. This is 
Francis Parkman, the historian, who} ‘since his visit to Europe a 

ear or two ago, has been troubled with insomnia as well as with 
ameness resulting from an old trouble with his knee coming on 
again. The fact that this was originally caused by the exposure 
and privation to which he was subject while living among the In- 
dians of the far West as a preparation for his historical studies in- 
vests with peculiar interest his brilliant and self-sacrificing work in 
literature. Mr. Parkman has lately been visiting his daughter at 
her seashore residence in New Hampshire. Her husband, Mr. 
Templeman Coolidge, a clever painter, bought the superb ‘ Boar 
Hunt,’ by Snyders, and other valuable pictures at the Duke de Dur- 
cal’s sale in New York. They are now hanging at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club. Mr. Parkman’s summer home at Jamaica Plain is a 
charming retreat. He is very much interested in horticulture, and, 
like his brother historian Bancroft, fairly revels in roses. The 
large pond near his home, which for many years supplied Boston 
with water, affords him admirable facilities for rowing, which is 
about the only out-door exercise that his lameness permits of. 

Roberts Bros. will publish next Wednesday a number of books 
which were to have been brought out at an earlier date. One of 
them is ‘A Woodland Wooing,’ a charming love-story by Eleanor 
Putnam, the late Mrs. Arlo Bates, which is dedicated to Prof. 
George Leonard Vose. It is written in a fresh, bright style, and 
its various characters, some of which are of unusual interest, are 
vividly depicted. There is a breezy naturalness in the book which 
is very refreshing ; its touches of humor are noticeable, particularly 
in the descriptions of the trials of camping out, which are sketched 
with amusing fidelity. The story is told by two of the characters, 
the heroine and her brother; and ‘What Betty Says,’ and ‘ What 
Bobby Says’ are the titles of the alternate chapters. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s collection of stories, ‘ Miss Eyre 
from Boston, and Others,’ which the same firm will publish on the 
same day, has a pleasing variety in its contents, and the flavor of New 
England city and country life is varied by touches of Old World ex- 
perience. In the initial story the heroine recalls at Kissingen ‘the 
Theosophical winter in Boston just beforeshe left home.’ ‘ It is al- 
‘ways the—something winter in that wonderful city; but perhaps 
nothing else had ever quite so forcibly taken hold of it as did The- 
osophy. If you went out to drink five o'clock tea and shake hands with 
your neighbors, you found the company broken up into groups, and in 
the centre of each one some eloquent woman discoursing of rein- 
carnation, and Karma, and Devachan—yes, and of black and white 
magic. Mrs.: Moulton has a keen eye for the salient features of 
individual character and social life, and her stories are instinct with 
sympathy for what is most attractive in nature and humanity. Her 
‘book is dedicated to five girls of Boston, all of whom have tastes and 
talents which have drawn them to her. They are Augusta Clinton 
Winthrop, Louise Imogen Guiney, Marion Boyd Allen, Rose Hol- 
lingsworth, and Martha Ruthven Lang. 

‘Inside Our Gates,’ a story which Roberts Bros. are to publish 
this week, is by Christine Chaplin Brush, author of ‘ The Colonel’s 
‘Opera Cloak,’ a book which was brought out ten years ago, yet 
still retains its hold upon public interest. Her new story, which 
deals with Knickerbocker life and character in the old-fashioned 
town of New Utrecht, has the skill in-characterization, the spicy 
wit, and the abundance of interesting incident which distinguished 
the former story. 

‘Seraphita,’ which is also to be published on Wednesday by 
the same house, has an extended introduction by George Frederic 

Parsons, in which the philosophy of this remarkable work of Balzac, 
admirably translated by Miss Wormeley, is explained and illustra- 
ted. He thinks it highly probable that ‘ Seraphita’ cost its author 
more than any other of h 
have his artistic delicacy and spiritual subtlety been so triumph- 
ant as in its conception and execution. The doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, of reincarnation, is the basis of this work, which embod- 
ies Swedenborg’s views of spiritual evolution, and typifies in the 
heroine the nearest approach to physical and psychical perfection 
possible under the limitations of human existence. The lofty 
sphere of woman in esoteric philosophy has never been more subtly 
and boldly set forth than in ‘ Seraphita,’ the last of that wonderful 

hilosophical trilogy, which, under the name of the ‘Comédie 
Hanaiea’ has earned for Balzac the highest reputation for spiritu- 
al insight as well as for encyclopedic learning. 

The ‘ Sunday-school Stories for Adult Readers on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889,’ and the ‘ Stories for 

Little Children’ on the same subject, by Miss Lucretia P. Hale and 
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Mrs, Bernard Whitman, are to be published by Roberts Bros. the 
last of June. eh 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will soon publish a story by Warren Li 
Goss of Norwich, Conn., author of ‘ The Soldier’s Story of his Cap- 
tivity at Andersonville and Other Prisons’ and ‘ The Recollections 
of a Private’ which attracted so much attention in the pages of 
The Century. His new work, is a story of battle and prison, of 
peril and escape, and is entitled ‘Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Army of ’61-'65.’ Mr. Goss’s style is well adapted for young peo- 
ple, being remarkably vivid and pictorial; he can give a whole 
description in the flash of a bright paragraph, and ‘Jed’ will alsocom- 
mend itself to intelligent readers by its naturalness and truth. Mr. 
Goss is one of the few survivors of Andersonville, and he has given 
startling pictures of that living charnel-house. His experience also 
in some of the most tremendous battles of the Civil War have fur- 
nished him material for vivid descriptions, among which that of 
Gettysburg is noticeably stirring. ‘Jed’ will give to the children 
and grandchildren of the veterans and to many others a vivid idea 
of the struggles of what now seems a far-off time. 

Mr. Noah Brooks’s amusing story about the type-writer in the last 
number of THE CRITIC reminds me of a recent saying of Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich about the consequences of the extensive use of this machine 
by literary men. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘instead of trifling with “nom de 
plume,” one will be obliged to struggle with “ nom de type-writer.” ’ 

BOSTON, June 10, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE SPONTANEOUS loosening of purse-strings in New 
York, as elsewhere, in response to the urgent appeal from 
the flooded Pennsylvania valley, has had the effect of check- 
ing the rapid growth of the Washington Memorial Arch 
fund. It has not entirely ceased to grow, however. Some- 
thing has been added to it every day, the total additions 
since our last number went to press amounting to $851.25. 
At the close of Wednesday, June 12, the Treasurer had on 
hand $43,000.31. The chiet subscriptions of the past week 
have been as follows : 

$372.74 :—New York Society of Amateur Photographers. 

$250 each: —George Lewis, Jr.; Mrs. George Lewis, Jr. 

$100 each:—Mrs. W. P. Turnee; Thomas Eggleston. 

30.25 :—Employees Central. National Bank. 

$25 each :—W. H. Jackson & Co.; William Taylor. 

$24 :— Employees of Tefft, Weller & Co. 

$16 each :—Employees of Tibbetts, Harrison & Roberts; W. D. 
Barclay & others. 

$10 each :—William Bispham ; A. W. Drake ; Howard Mansfield; 
Robert Hoe; Mrs. K. M. Ames; Employees of W. H. Jackson & 
Co. : 

$5 each :—Fred. E. Church; A. H. Wyant; H. R. Poore, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Fred. P. Vinton; Boston, Mass.; C. F. Blauvelt, Ann- 
apolis, Md.; ‘A. J. R.’; Arthur B. Turnure; William Strauss; 
Constance R. Strauss; F. Chandler; M. W. Smith, Scranton, Pa. 

WE clip the following from Munsey’s Weekly : 

That interesting Chicago journal America has joined the ranks of 
those who cast slurs upon New York’s liberality and doubts if this 
city will ever raise the fund to erect the Washington Arch. The 
extraordinary growth of the Arch fund is a good and sufficient 
answer to America’s sneer, but it may be remarked in passing that 
New York’s generous opening of her purse to relieve the Chicago 
sufferers at the time when her Western sister was nearly destroyed 
by fire should forever prevent the utterance by Chicago journals of 
such contemptible slurs as this. New York may be backward in 
the matter of building memorials to departed worth, but when it 
comes to relieving the burdens of a distressed humanity, there is 
not a city in the world that surpasses her in generosity. 

There is more truth than poetry in the following homily 
from the Zimes : 

It is a fact none too creditable that as soon as a proposition is 
made for an undertaking which enlists the patriotism of the public, 
as soon as a band of devoted persons gives much time and trouble 
to make it a success, a number of people who never do and never 
will take the least pains to promote that object or one of similar 
excellence, start up with all sorts of objections. They may not in- 
tend to hamper the real workers, but that is all they do. By scrib- 


bling a letter to a paper they succeed in unsettling the minds of a 
certain number of people who would gladly help the undertaking 
Every 


but conclude to wait to see how the question will be met. 
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club, every art organization knows these well-meaning critics to its 
cost. .An.instance now at hand is the Washington Arch proposed 
for Washington Square. Doubtless we shall have many arches in 
New York, but just now interest centres on one, to perpetuate in 
marble an arch of wood painted to represent marble, which, for its 
simplicity, dignity, and perfect adaptation to the architecture that 
gives Washington Square its distinction, has been received with 
praise, the unanimity-of which was never before in our town ac- 
corded a work of art. Perhaps Mr. Stanford White ‘ builded bet- 
ter than he knew.’ Atany rate it is certain that he would not have 
struck out just such a design for any other spot in the city. Re- 
ated in marble a little larger, perhaps, with shafts a little more 
ull, and on the south side of Waverley Place as an entrance from 
the north into the Square, rather than an entrance into Fifth Avenue, 
the arch would be an ornament wonderfully appropriate to the 
place and the period which it represents. The same public-spirited 
and generous people who have responded with surprising alacrity 
to the call for subscriptions will undoubtedly consider in the future 
any appeal for a decoration of some other point which is backed by 
as much good taste and good sense as this. But it is neither in 
taste nor in sense for those who have crochets to air to attack the 
location of'the arch. If they were successful the only result would 
be the discouragement of‘all such fine public movements and the 
refusal of busy men to waste their valuable time in future on a plan 
the details of which have been wisely limited from the start. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

* Mr. Wo. R. O'DONOVAN has finished the model of his colossal 
statue of the late Archbishop Hughes, which is to be set up in the 
grounds of St. John’s College, Fordham. The Archbishop is rep- 
resented standing in the attitude of addressing an audience, the 
right hand open and extended, the left’ holding a small book. He 
is in the customary robes of a prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church, including the skull-cap of Zucchetta and a long loose cloak 
which falls nearly to the ground. The statue will be eight feet 
high and is to be placed on a granite pedestal, which, with the im- 
mediate base of the statue, will be nine feet high, making a total 
height of seventeen feet. The plinth will bear inscriptions on front 
and back, surmounted by the -archiepiscopal insignia and those of 
the Jesuit order. Each side will be decorated with a cross. The 
statue is the gift of the Alumni Association of St. John’s College, 
and will cost $15,000, It is expected that it will be unveiled by 
Archbishop Corrigan on Oct. 2. 


—Lists of pictures and sculptures intended for the eighth autumn 
exhibition of the National Academy must be sent to the Secretary 
not later than Oct. 24. Works will be received at the Academy 
from Oct. 28 to 30. Varnishing days will be Nov. 14 and 15, 
and the ‘ press view’ will be on Friday afternoon, Nov. 15. The 
public exhibition will extend from Nov. 18 to Dec. 14. 

—The latest issue of the Scovill Photographic series is a new 
edition of ‘ Photographic Printing Methods,’ by W. H. Burbank. 
No material changes. have been made in the text, which, indeed 
required very little; but a bromide print of a landscape and a por- 
trait of the author have been added. .. 

—Rembrandt’s picture of ‘The Rabbi,’ recently etched by Waltner, 
was sold last week by Mr. Knoedler to an American who desired 
his name and the amount paid by him for the painting to remain a 
secret for the present. It will probably be put on public exhibition 
before long. The painting has belonged to the etcher, who, on 
the completion of his work, put it into the hands of a London firm, 
who sent it to Messrs. Knoedler & Co. with the result just mentioned. 
This cannot fail to be gratifying to Americans, since the picture is 
admitted to be one of the best examples of Rembrandt’s latest and, 
as most people think, best manner. The ‘ Rabbi ’ is grey-bearded 
and has strongly marked features; the upper part of the face is 
shadowed by a large cap, while the lower part is in full light. The 
picture is summarily painted in transparent brownish and olive 
tones. Among the new pictures just now to be seen at Knoedler’s 
are ‘The Vase Painter, by Coomans, a ‘Greek Girl,’ by Frank 
Millet, and some good examples of the French open air school. 


—J. W. Bouton publishes in pamphlet form an essay, by H. J. 
Horn, on the principles of ‘ Painting as a Fine Art,’ illustrated by 
descriptions of some noted works of the European masters. The 
author is an enthusiast on the subject’ of the old masters, yet knows 
how to be instructive as few enthusiasts do. 


—Prof. J. M. Hart of Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, is authority for 
the statement that Haydon’s picture—the original work—with the 
portraits of Wordsworth, Keats, and Hazlitt, is not in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Cincinnati; but in the Art Museum of that 
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city, in Eden Park. He promises.to ask for leave to have it, photo- 
graphed, so that Wordsworth students may be able to get copies. 
—Brentano publishes a collection of views of New York build- _ 

ings, neatly printed from photogravure plates and put up in an 
illuminated paper cover. They include most of our principal public 
buildings and a few private residences, such as the Vanderbilt and 
Tiffany houses. They are twenty-five in number, and are accom- 
panied by descriptive letter- press. 





The Brooks-Howells Type-writer Paragraph 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The author of the article entitled ‘The Evolution of a. News- 
paper Paragraph,’ which appeared in THE CRITIC of June 8, was 
inspired, so he says, by the desire to make ‘ a small contribution to 
the sum of human intelligence.’ Will you kindly grant .me space 
in which to say that it was the same unselfish motive which led me 
to inform the public that ‘ Noah Brooks and William D. Howells. 
are among the few well-known writers who have learned to manip- 
ulate the type-writing machine.’ If I had imagined for a moment 
that in thus adding to the world's stock of knowledge I should 
cause pain and annoyance to a gentleman for whom I have the 
highest regard, the interesting item which has made such a sensa- 
tion from, New York to Milwaukee and from Charleston to Bing- 
hampton, would never have been penned by my unlucky hand. If 
I had known that Mr. Brooks treasured as a sacred secret, as a 
mystery of his literary holy of holies, the fact that he does his own: 
typewriting, no torture could have wrung from me the startling” 
truth. But let my vindication lie in the avidity with which news- 
papers and individuals have relished what one of the victims calls. 
‘ The Brooks- Howells type-writer paragraph.’ Was not the world 
hungry for the news? Let Mr. Brooks consult any Press-clip- 
pings Bureau in the land, and he will find that it would have been 
unkind on his part to suppress longer a fact which has filled a 
‘long-felt want.’ 

One word more. Mr. Brooks says that when he first saw the 
offending item, he felt pleased to think that he should ‘ sail down 
the stream of time’ linked, as it were, by a type-writer with * the 
great American novelist.’ The modesty he thus expresses is- 
hardly just to me. The name of Brooks is placed first in the para- 
graph. Whatever changes were undergone by the item during its 
dazzling career throughout the country, no attempt was made to 
transpose the names. And if, as Mr. Brooks suggests, the para-- 
graph shall attain immortality, let it always be borne in mind that 
Howells is linked to Brooks, not Brooks to Howells. 


NEw YORK, June Io, 1889. EDWARD S. VAN ZILE. 





Current Criticism 


‘ LITERATURE AND THE PENSION LIST.'-— This compilation,” 
we learn from the preface, ‘was undertaken at the request of the 
Committee of the Society of Authors, with the view of obtaining 
and publishing a complete account of the Pension List in its relation 
to Literature’; and it certainly discloses a state of things which 
calls loudly for reformation. Mr. Colles, after describing the origin 
of the Pension List and its purposes, gives a complete return of all 
pensions granted during the present reign, and then proceeds to- 
analyze the details and to suggest reforms. He says, very truly, 
that the country at large regards the grant as sacred to Art, Science, 
and Literature, but his analysis shows how large a proportion of it 
has been devoted to the relief of persons for whom it was never in- 
tended—the widows and children of military and naval officers. 
‘Not only,’ the writer adds, ‘does the widows’ list increase, but. 
the difference between the rewards given to literature and art and 
those given for naval or military services is also increasing yearly 
and at a most alarming rate. Thus in 1888 the widow of a most 
distinguished physicist (Mr. Balfour Stewart) receives a pension of 


* god. a year, while in 1886 the widow of a peer (Lady Farnborough)- 


receives one of 250/. In 1884 the widow of a great musician. 
(Madame Balfe) receives a pension of 80/, a year, while (in 1885) 

one of 400/. a year is given to the mother and the two sisters of an: 
officer (Col. Stewart) killed near Khartoum! In 1880 the aged 
sister of one of our greatest poets (Madame Fanny Keats de Llanos) 
is granted a pension of 80/., and the widow and children of a dis- 
tinguished ambassador (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) one of 500/. 
In 1879 three widows of distinguished ,writers and artists receive 
pensions of roo/. a year each, but the widow of a colonel of én- 
gineers, whose services could hardly be considered of more impor- 
tance to the country than those of the three others, is actually. set. 
down for a pension of 300/.’— The Literary World, London. 
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Notes: 


IN THE first number of The New Review (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Senator Naquet, a partisan of Gén, Boulanger, states the Gen- 
eral’s case authoritatively, and is answered by M. Camille Pelletau. 
Lady Randolph Churchill contributes notes of travel called ‘A 
Month in Russia,’ and Mr. Henry James an. article entitled ‘After 
the Play.’ 

—Mr. Justice Miller.of the Supreme Court will contribute a 
paper upon Iowa to the July Harper's Magazine. Mr. Miller's 
portrait will form the frontispiece; and Mr. Curtis, in the Easy 
Chair, will furnish a sketch of Justice Miller, thus supplying the 
omission of a reference in the paper on Iowa to one of the chief 
men of the State. Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons have illus- 
trated for the number the poem ‘ To Master Anthony Stafford,’ by 
Ben. Jonson’s friend, Thomas Randolph. Alfred Parsons has 
added two other drawings illustrating Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘To 
Sleep.’ 

—The Cambridge University Press has nearly 
tion ‘ The Collected Papers. of Henry Bradshaw, 
Librarian. 


—The ‘Life and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones,’ by Rufus M. 
Jones, with portraits, is published by Porter & Coates of Philadel- 
phia. For over fifty years the subjects of this biography have held 
a very prominent place as preachers and missionaries in the 
Society of Friends. Both Whittier and John Bright have spo- 
ken in the highest terms of Sybil Jones’s inspiration, her power 
and her poetic language. 

—Columbia College held its 135th Annual Commencement at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon two young ladies, Miss Caro- 
line Reynolds Hankey and Miss Sara Bulkley Rogers. The ques- 
tion of a permanent successor to the late Dr. Barnard does not 
seem to worry the Trustees of the College so long as Dr, Drisler is 
its acting President. 

—On Tuesday next the twenty-first Commencement of Wells 
College, at Aurora, N. Y., will be held. Wells is happily recovering 
from the effects of the disastrous fire of last year. - 


—Messrs. Harper are bringing out a new book by the diligent 
Capt. Charles King, who, with Gen. ‘Lew’ Wallace, that other re- 
doubtable military plyer of the fictionist’s pen for the same great 
house, is one of the official Board of Visitors to West Point this 
‘Between the Lines,’ it is called; and it is a story of the 

ar. The coast of Cornwall and India’s coral strand are the 
scenes of the earlier and later portions, respectively, of ‘ Uncle 
Peter’s Trust, or Following ‘the Drums,’ by Geo. .B. Perry, the 
latest issue in Harper’s Young People Series. 


—Sir Charles Russell’s speech before the Parnell Commission, as 
issued in book form by Macmillan & Co., makes a volume of 500 or 
600 pages, divided into twenty-three chapters, each supplied with 
frequent side-heads, and the whole carefully indexed. 

—Miss Ellen M. Coe, Librarian of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library, testifies in The Jndependent that ‘the poor people 
demand the best books they can obtain; they are eager to read 
standard works on any subject in which they may be interested, 
the reason being, I suppose, that such books have heretofore been 
beyond their reach.’ 

—The London World says that-‘An Author’s Love’ is 
now admitted to be by Elizabeth Balch. It remarks that Miss 
Balch's writings are as well known in London as on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that her papers in The English Illustrated on Eng- 
lish country houses have been ‘ most charmingly and delightfully 
written’; but her new book ‘shows a literary power of a much 
higher order, and her letters are fully inspired by the spirit of Méri- 
mée’s “ Inconnue.”’ 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce paper-covered editions of the 
following books: (June 19) ‘Ivan Ilyitch and Family Happiness’ 
and ‘My Confession,’ by L. N. Tolstoi; (July 3) ‘ Paying the 
Penalty’ and ‘Three Times Tried,’ collections of short stories 
by Geo. Manville Fenn, B. L. Farjeon, Grant Allen, and other 
popular English writers ; (July 17) ‘ The Marquis of Pefialta’ and 


ready for publica- 
the late University 


- ‘Maximina, by A. P. Valdés; (July 31)‘ Her Only Brother,’ by 


W. Heimburg, and ‘A Happy Find,’ by Mme. Gagnebin. On 
June 19 the same firm will issue ‘Impressions of Russia,’ by Dr. 
George Brandes, the Danish critic. 

—Mr. Charles Barnard will write in the July Century of ‘ Inland 
Navigation of the United States,’ and Mrs. Van Rensselaer will 
contribute a supplementary paper on ‘The Advance in Steamboat 
Decoration.’ In the same number will appear Mr. Kennan’s ac- 
count of an evening in the cabin of Miss Armfeldt, a political pris- 
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oner at the mines of Kara—an occasion described orally last 
winter at a meeting of the Thursday Evening Club of this city. 
—The newspapers have recorded the loss of the manuscript of a 
book about Carlyle, by the late Frederick Martin, editor of ‘ The 
Statesman’s Year-Book,’ who was once Carlyle’s secretary, ‘but 
quarrelled with his employet'‘and wrote the book to ‘spite’ him. 
A few days before his sudden death, about six years ago, it is said, 
he made up and despatched to some unknown address a large 
.parcel of manuscript containing, sige the whole of this 
k, many letters of Carlyle, and the manuscript of a novel which 
he had had in preparation for some time before. 
believed to have gone astray in the post. 


—Mrs. J. W. Trimble of 780 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., has 
won the. gold eagle offered by The Commercial Advertiser for a 
m of not more than two stanzas of eight lines each, on the sub- 
ject of the Washington Centennial. There were forty-four com- 
petitors. Mrs. Trimble -wrote sixteen lines, coupling with, the 
name of Washington that of 
Our martyred Lincoln, round whose brow 
Unfading laurels cluster now. 

—Three new fellowships, of an annual value of $450 each, have 
been established at Harvard. There are now twenty fellowships 
and twenty-eight scholarships at the disposal of the graduate de- 
partment, their total annual value being $16,500. 

—Mr. Howells will continue in Harfer’s for July the discussion 
of the dramatic outlook in America begun by Punader Matthews in 
the number for June. He says: ‘We believe that the American 
drama, like the American novel, will be more and more,a series of 
sketches, of anecdotes, of suggestions, with less and less-allegiance 
to any hard and fast intrigue.’ , 


—Paris Iliustré of June 8, in addition to its pictures of Expo- 
sition buildings and its various colored plates, has a double-page 
reproduction of ‘The Battle’‘of Marengo,’ by E. J. Delahaye. 
There are several lapses in the English of ‘ Paris Gossip.’ 


—Prof. R. C. Jebb of Glasgow University has been elected to 
fill the vacant Regius Professorship of Greek at Cambridge. 

—On the letter-heads of the firm of Charles L. Webster & Co. 
appear now, as partners, only the names of Samuel L. Clemens 
(‘ Mark Twain ’) and Fred. J. Hall. ‘ Mark Twain’s’ new book, an- 
nounced by this house for the early winter, is to be an illustrated vol- 
ume of large proportions, Its title is ‘ A Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court,’ and it is said to be a keen satire on, English nobility and 
royalty. The ‘Life and Letters of Roscoe Conkling’ (already re- 
ferred to here), edited by his nephew, ex-Alderman Alfred R. Conk- 
ling, will also be a large octavo, with a steel portrait of the late ex- 
Senator and fac-similes of letters from many of his prominent politi- 
cal and military contemporaries. 


—Mr. Curtis’s dispassionate address as President of the Civil 
Service Reform Association, delivered at the annual meeting on 
May I, has been issued by the Association in pamphlet form. A 
postscript credits President Harrison with the appointment. of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Hugh S. Thompson, and the retention of 
Charles Lyman, as Civil Service Commissioners, since the date of 
the address. 


—The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian hears 
that John Albert Bright will not take any action for some time to 
come with regard to the publication of his father’s papers, including 
the voluminous and necessarily most interesting diary. As in the 
case of Lord Beaconsfield’s papers, it is felt that inconveniences 
might arise if publication were to take place during the lifetime of 
the Queen or of Mr. Gladstone. Even the life of the late Lord 
Aberdeen, long since written and printed, will be withheld, it is 
stated, so long as the Queen is alive. 


—Among the literary things announced to be sold this week in 
London were a copy of Tennyson’s ‘ Lyrical Poems’ (1830), with 
pen corrections in the Laureate’s hand; the original manuscript of 
the dedication of his ‘ poems’ to the Queen, containing two verses 
unpublished ; the MSS. of ‘ The Daisy,’ ‘ The Letters,’ the stanzas 
to F. D. Maurice, ‘ The Brook,’ and ‘ Maud.’ Also 116 letters from 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti to T. H. Hall Caine, and a budget of Poe 
relics, including, it is said, the first draft of ‘The Bells,’ and the 
= prospectus of Zhe Stylus with pencillings by the poet’s own 

and. 


—Reviewing ‘ Rabelais: Sa Personne, son Génie, son CEuvre,’ 
by Paul Stapfer (Paris: Armand Colin), the Revue Bleu says :— 
‘ Every critic has had something, truer or less true, to say of the 
creator of Pantagruel and Panurge. But for the first time we have 
a real book on Rabelais: a book original, independent, impartial, 
infallible in taste and infinitely pleasant to read; a book in which 
the historian does not get the upper hand of the man-of-letters, and 
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in which erudition is properly subordinated to criticism.’ M.Stap- 
fer steers a clear course between the legend that would have us 
regard Rabelais as a buffoon, and that which would give him a 
niche among the martyrs. 


—We find the following facts.about Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the 
Irish poet, in a recent St. James's Gazette: 

His father, Sir Aubrey, a contemporary of Byron at Harrow and 
in later years a friend of Wordsworth, was said by that poet, who no 
doubt excluded his own poems from the comparison, to have written 
some of the most perfect sonnets of the age. He published also a fine 
drama of ‘Mary Tudor,’ which, though widely different in treatment 
from Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Queen Mary,’ is by no means an unworthy rival, 
The present Baronet, too, Sir Stephen de. Vere, has earned the praise of 
scholars by his metrical translations from Horace. Brilliant verse-mak- 
ing is often a hereditary gift; but poetical genius rarely descends from 
father to son—one recalls one instance in recent days, that of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and Hartley Coleridge. 

—Deafening cheers greeted the unveiling at Rome last Sunda 
of a statue of Giordano Bruno, the famous ‘heretic’ of the Fif- 
teenth Century, who was born at Nola in 1448 and burned at Rome 
in 1599. His treatises show him fo:have ‘anticipated Descartes in 
regard to the importance of doubt, Leibnitz in his theory of monads, 
and Spinoza in his pantheism’ (CRITIC, June 11, 1887). In his 
‘Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan,’ published two years since, 
through Triibner & Co., Mr. J. Frith said of him that he ‘ died for 
philosophy, and philosophy in return will keep his memory green, 
not only among the laurels and olives of his country, but in every 
land where the truth is honored among the emblems of peace and 
victory.’ Thirty thousand persons paraded in the streets of Rome on 
Sunday ; the Pope, at the same time, received four hundred tele- 
grams deploring the unveiling of the monument. 
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| Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to f" the number of the question for convenience 


Oy rejerence. 
tf Se J QUESTIONS 
1460.—Kindly inform me if the lines beginning, 


I know not if moonlight or starlight 
Be soft on the land or the sea, 


in the first act of the play ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ are original with the au- 
thor, and if not, from whence they are taken ? 
New York. G. G. 
[The lines are from a familiar song, the authorship of which we do 
not recall. 





1461.—By whom, and at what price, is Fred, H. Phisterer’s compila- 
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— — and number engaged in the battles of the Civil War pub- 


New York. 
[$t. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 


ANSWERS: 
1458.—IfI mistake not, the correct version of the couplet is: 


Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 


The author is Sir William Jones, a lawyer. The word ‘all’ comes un- 
expectedly in place of ‘ one’ as a devotional hour. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
1458.— 


C. ALN... 


E. P. Foster. 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 
This distich is by Sir William Jones. An earlier version, quoted by 
Sir Edward Coke, is also given in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar quotations.’ 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. j.caL 
[‘E. B. C.’ of Richmond, IIl., writes to the same effect. ] 


Publications Received 


Recaipt of new publications is d in this 
any work will d 3 


b. Jed, 





le Further otic. of 
u, itsinterest and importance. Whenno address is given 


the publication is issued in New York. 


Andrews, C.M. River Towns of Connecticut. $1. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Bamford, M. E. Up and Down the Brooks. 7s5c. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Béranger. Les Chansons de Béranger. Ed. by L. Sauveur, $r.25. 
New York : F. W. Christern. W.R. Jenkins. Boston : Carl Schoenhof. 
Bergen, L. M. Lycia: A Roman Comic Opera..... Chicago: J. A. Arkwright & Co. 
Beulah don Elora, Zarailla: A Novel. 50c..........-...0.-+0005 G. W. Dillingham, 
Booth, Chas., and others. Labour and Life of the People. Vol. I. East London. 
; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 










Bowden, T. R. Blunders in Educated Circles Corrected.......... G. W. Dillingham, 
Carus, Paul. Fundamental Problems, $1... ...-... Chicago : Open Court Pub. Co. 
Cobb, Sylvanus. The Smuggler of King’s Cove. so0c.........  ...+00- Cassell & Co. 
Corbett. Julian. Cophetua the Thirteenth. $1...............-2.00- Macmillan & Co. 
Curtis, G.W. Annual Address........ .....- -Civil Service Reform Association. 
Deland, Margaret. John Ward, Preacher. -»Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Farrar, Irene. On the Rock... -Atlanta, Ga.: J. P. Harrison Co. 
Finch-Kell , Florence. Frances .. i aeeel sé eaeeneepen Sanfred & Co, 
Gairdner, j ny ls NE: os sincek- ccapdinbesuas semhanenie Macmillan & Co, 


6oc. 
eise, P. Handy Lists of Technical Literature. Part I. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : National Pub, & Print. Co. 
Heimburg, W. Two Daughters of One Race. Tr. by Mrs. D. M. leorer. $1.25. 


Haferkorn, H. E., and 


: Worthington Co. 
Home Rule and Federation. 4 a Doctor of Medicine. 2d. London : E. Truelove. 
MINN MS ss smen:seadin ang cso nen F. F. Lovell & Co. 


tyall, E. Derrick Vaughan, 
erriam, Florence A. Birds through an Opera-Glass. 75¢. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Oxley, J. Macdonald. Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood..Phila.: American Baptist Pub. Soc’y. 
Philipson, Rabbi D. The Jew in English Fiction. $1. 
: Cincinnati : Robt. Clarke & Co. 
Sidgwick, Mrs. A. Caroline Schlegel and Her Friends. $2. ....Scribner & Welford. 
Simonds, Wm. E. Sir Thomas heh and His Poems. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
Stedman, E. C., and Hutchinson, E. M. Library of American Literature. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. $3. each. Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
Stevenson, Ed. I. Janus: A Novel..........cccecesceereeeeeees Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Swisher, Bella French. Rocks and Shoals: A Novel. ...... . ..G. W. Dillingham. 
Thomas, C. The Problem of the Ohio Mounds...Washington : Bureau of Ethnology. 
Valentine, F.C. A Doctor’s Don'ts. 25C........sseeceececeves ..G, W. Dillingham. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


I. THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 
By Theodore Roosevelt, author of ‘The Naval War of 
1812,’ ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ etc. 2 vols, 
large octavo, with maps. $5.00. ; 

Extract from Author's Preface: 


**In conclusion I would say that it has been to me em- 
phatically a labor of love to write of the great deeds of 
the border people. I am not blind to their manifold 
shortcomings, nor yet am I ignorant of their man 
strong and good qualities. Fora number of years 
spent most of my time on the frontier, and lived and 
worked like any other frontiersman. The wild country 
in which we dwelt and across which we wandered was 
in the far West; and there were of course many features 
in which the life of a cattleman on the Great Plains 
and among the Rockies differed from that led by a 
backwoodsman in the Alleghany ferests a century be- 
fore. Yet the points of resemblance were far more 
numerous and striking: We guarded our herds of 
branded cattle and shaggy horses, hunted bear, bison, 
elk, and deer, established civil government, and put 
down evil-doers, white and red, on the banks of the 
Little Missouri and among the woodedj precipitous 
foot-hills of the Bighorn, exactly as did the pioneers 
who a hundred years previously built their log-cabins 
beside the Kentucky or in the valleys of the Great 
| Smokies, The men who have shared in the fast van- 
ishing frontier life of the present feel a peculiar sym- 
\pathy with the already long-vanished frontier life of the 
‘past.’ 





o*, Putnam's New Catalogue forwarded upon application. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


II. LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE AU DIX- 
SEPTIEMESIECLE. An Account of French Society 
in the XVIIth Century in its Relations to the Liter- 
ature of the Period. Edited, with introduction, bib- 
liography, and notes, by T. F. Crane, Professor of the 
Romance Languages-in Cornell University. Uniform 
with ‘ Le Romantisme Frangais.’ 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book is intended for use as a French Reader in 
the more advanced classes in schools and colleges. The 
object is to give an account of the society of the seven- 
teenth century in its relations to literature, and especial- 
ly of those social currents which were satirized by Mo- 
litre in the Precieuses Ridicules and the Femmes 
Savantes. This is done by means of extracts from con- 
temporary irs, cor d . novels, and books 
of etiquette. The work will serve asa commentary upon 
the plays of Moliére mentioned above, besides explain- 
ing — allusions in other seventeenth-century texts 
frequently read in schools and colleg he elaborat 
introduction gives a connected account of the period 
treated in the text and, with the bibliography, affords 
means for the thorough study of the subject. 


As in the other works of the series, the notes deal 
chiefly with literary and biographical questions, but un- 
usual grammatical difficulties are not overlooked. The 
contemporary texts are given (with one or two excep- 
tions) in modern orthography. 











Previously issued in this Series: 


IT. LE ROMANTISME FRANCATS. $1.50. 


Z. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION 
FRANCAISE, $1.50. 


*,* Full descriptive list of this series sent upon ap- 
plication, 


lI. MANUAL OF ORIENTAL ANTZ/Q- 
UITIES. Including the Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Industrial Arts of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, 
Syria, Judza, Phoenicia, and Carthage. By Ernest 
Babylon. Translated and enlarged by 3. T. A. 
Evetts, M.A. With over two hundred and fifty il- 
fustratlone. Crown octavo, cloth extra, gilt top. 

3.00. 


The ground surveyed in this work includes all the civ- 
ilizations of the ancient East, except that of Egypt, 
which has been treated in a separate volume by Profes- 
sor Maspero. It extends to the Chaldzans, the Assyr- 
ians, the Persians before ‘Alexander; the Hittites of Syria, 
Fepestosta, and Asia Minor; the jews, the Pheenicians, 
and even Cyprus, ending with the Carthaginians and 
their colonies. This vast field of research, which occu- 
‘pies four volumes in the monumental work of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez, is here explored in a more summary manner. 
But the reader is thereby enabled to grasp, with greater 
clearness, the unity of the subject treated. 


